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BOOKMOBILE GREAT BENEFIT TO RURAL 
SCHOOLS 


By G. KENNETH GREER* 


HUNDREDS of rural pupils of the schools 
of this and a neighboring county are being 
benefited through a program known as the 
“bookmobile service,” a circulating library, 
so to speak, which takes the books to the 
country schools, gives the boys and girls 
time to read the books and on a later 
round collects the volumes and leaves a 
new supply. 

It is a complete small library on wheels, 
designed to carry books and pictures to 
areas without local public libraries. This is 
a step toward the goal, “Books accessible 
for every citizen,” setup in the Illinois 
State Library’s program of regional de- 
velopment. 


VARIED SUBJECTS 


Until one actually sees this traveling 
library, he can hardly be made to believe 
it is a collection of over 10,000 titles, 
offering a wide range of reading—from pic- 
ture-books for children to the latest books 
on such subjects as crop production, re- 
ligion, affairs of the day, hobbies, art, 
music and many others. It carries a good 
selection of modern fiction and a group of 
pictures from the State Library’s extensive 
collection. 

The vehicle which takes this “library” 
into the rural districts is a blue, silver- 
trimmed cab-over-motor truck of the latest 
design, large enough for six borrowers to 
stand in the center aisle while selecting 
books from the shelves on either side. 


THREE-FoLpD BENEFIT 


The particular contribution of the book- 
mobile in a rural community is felt to be 


*.Fayette County Superintendent 
Vandalia. 


of Schools, 


three-fold: 1—To give both children and 
adults a much larger number of informa- 
tional books to read than would otherwise 
be possible, the bookmobile carrying more 
than 2,000 volumes at a time, which is a 
sizable cross-section of the entire collections 
of many village libraries. 2—To give the 
service of a trained and experienced libra- 
rian in helping to find the right books for 
each person. 3—To provide recreational 
reading. 

Because of the fact that the bookmobile 
is also serving Effingham county, the in- 
terval between visits to a given school will 
run five or six weeks this year instead of 
one month as with the county bookmobile 
in the past years. This longer interval is 
being balanced by letting the teacher 
recommend how many books her school and 
community will use before the next book- 
mobile visit. 


For ENJOYMENT, Too 


Most of the children’s books carried are 
stories which may be read for enjoyment, 
while others are planned for outside read- 
ing in connection with current school work. 
Emphasis, however, is reading for recrea- 
tion. : 

Some idea of the amount of reading done 
by school children of Fayette county is 
given in citing the average number of 
readings per child is 3.54 as reported by 
71 schools in November. Some of these 
schools are not taking bookmobile service, 
and the figures even for bookmobile schools 
include books from other than bookmobile 
sources. However, it is felt that the book- 
mobile is very largely responsible for such 
a fine reading record. An appreciable 
number of volumes are from the Fayette 
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county bookmobile collection of previous 
years, which augments those sent out by 
the State Library. 


Books For ADULTS 


The bookmobile carries a generous col- 
lection of books for adults, both fiction and 
non-fiction. The adult books are circulated 
through teachers and pupils for the most 
part. In some communities circulation is 
through neighborhood gatherings, such as 
PTA and young people’s church groups. 


FOR 
EVERYBODY 
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similar to that of a regular public library. 
Books are arranged on shelves around the 
three walls of the bookmobile, much as in 
other libraries, the front of the room being 
filled with the charging desk and ‘seats for 
the librarian and driver. The librarian and 
teachers help the boys and girls select their 
books, the teachers regularly checking 
books lest they be too difficult. The charg- 
ing out of books is done by the driver. As 
each group of from six to ten children 


leaves, another group of a similar size 





The children of the Four Mile Prairie School getting books from the Illinois State Library 
Bookmobile. 


Occasionally an adult selects his own books, 
but usually this is not practicable because 
the exact day and hour of the bookmobile’s 
arrival cannot be predicted, principally be- 
cause of weather and road conditions. 
Within the limits of time and space, the 


attempt is to make bookmobile service 


enters the vehicle and are accommodated 
until all the boys and girls of the school 
have a chance to make selections. 

An extensive file of letters from teachers 
and pupils over the county has been ac- 
cumulated in which they express their ap- 
preciation for the bookmobile service. 
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I WORKED ON THE BOOKMOBILE 


By Myrt_Le DEASON* 


MY ideas of working on a bookmobile 
were derived from listening to a charming 
lady on a platform, and looking at illustra- 
tions in magazines. When the “Big 
Chance” came, I grasped it as eagerly and 
innocently as a “Babe in the Woods.” 

The Bookmobile had a regular schedule 
for visiting rural schools in two counties 
where there were few all weather roads. 
The children were taken on the mobile and 
allowed to select their books. When I 
walked into the schoolhouse and _ said, 
dramatically in my newness, “The Book- 
mobile is here,” they were ready for a new 
pleasure. In the excitement of the first 
day, I made only half of my schedule. 
When I settled down to the grim facts of a 
written report, I knew something had to be 
done. 


Two things were possible to speed up 
progress; first, by arrangement of the books 
on the shelves; second, by handling the 
schools faster without decreasing the 
service. 


Instead of keeping the books in grades, 
all primer, first and second grade books 
were placed together as Primary; third, 
fourth, fifth and sixth grade as IJnter- 
mediate; seventh and eighth and some 
adult books as Upper grades. There was 
also a section for adults. This gave a 
broader reading range and no child was 
embarrassed by having to take a book be- 
low his grade—and the better readers had 
plenty of material. Then I grouped the 
books by types, as animal stories and fairy 
stories, but I soon gave this up because the 
children took just the one type instead of 
browsing over the collection which was so 
much better for them. 

I decided to take the little children on 


* Library Assistant, Illinois State Library, who 
substituted for 3 weeks on the State Library 
Bookmobile operating in Fayette and Effingham 
Counties this year. 


the vehicle first. While I talked to them, 
the teacher and older pupils could get the 
books they had taken before ready to be 
returned. I attempted a kind of a story 
hour by gathering the children around a 
stack of books and showing them the 
illustrations and telling them a little of the 
story. After I had shown a stack of books, 
I went to the next group, leaving the first 
group to make a selection with the ap- 
proval of their teacher. In this way they 
stayed within their reading levels. 


CHILDREN SELECT Books 


The children hurried to get books with 
colored illustrations and the large picture 
books leafing through them, showing each 
other the pictures, but laid them down. 
When I asked why they did not take them 
out, they said they wanted “thick books 
with more reading.” For those books had 
to last until I came back again. But when 
I saw a little third grade girl put down 
Snow White and a ’teen age boy put down 
a book on woodwork, for a story, I knew 
there must be a way. So I watched the 
books they laid aside and asked the 
teacher to take them out so the whole 
school could enjoy them. The children 
were positive about the kind of books they 
wanted. One little red-haired beginner 
came on the Bookmobile and told me with 
the same rapt expression on his face that 
children have when they talk to Santa 
Claus “I want a book about a Billy goat 
and a monkey.” 

The children wanted to read about things 
with which they were familiar and since 
their experiences were limited, their choice 
was narrow, with horse and dog stories 
leading. New subjects had to be intro- 
duced. The older group asked for the old 
standards, Uncle Tom’s cabin, Little Women 
and Hoosier Schoolboy. The big girls 
shyly asked for romances and the big boys 
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asked “for westerners. As the selections 
were made they were taken to the driver 
to be checked. 

The Bookmobile goes in all kinds of 
weather. We faced rain and snow, sun and 
wind. We drove over roads of concrete, 
roads of gravel, roads of dust, and roads of 
mud. The argument that carried us over 
many a rough mile was who would push 
when we got stuck. That Bookmobile had 
two distinct notions, one forward and one 
up. But it always came down. When 
there was a rapid clatter as of machine gun 
fire, I didn’t duck—I groaned—I knew it 
was not the Japs, and, I knew at the first 
smooth road I would have to go back and 
shelve books. I thought of all of the 
lovely, aristocratic names I had heard of 
for bookmobiles but they did not suit our 
car. She was a sturdy worker. When we 
pulled through a mud hole, more than her 
length, in a shower of muddy water, I 
christened her “Bouncing Bet.” 

”*Bouncing Bet” was the center of attrac- 
tion when we stopped. As we had as much 
free literature as a patent medicine show, 
we were popular. People came on and 
were surprised with the snug arrangement. 
One woman said she had heard much of a 
bookmobile but had never seen one, and, 
that she had never had a cook-book. I 
found one for her. 
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The days were long. We worked hard 
and fast. Between schools we got ready 
for the next one. My face got redder and 
dirtier—and always at my dirtiest moment, 
we stopped at a school with an immaculate 
teacher. My hands grew grimier and I 
am afraid my voice shrill. And I thought, 
when I had time to think, of our cool, 
clean, quiet State Library in Springfield 
where calm and unhurried, leisurely people 
spoke in soft low voices. But I kept 
hustling, jouncing over rough roads. 

One day when we had driven eighty-four 
miles, had reached one school too early 
and one too late, had handled over five 
hundred books and at last had offered a 
ride to a small boy which he flatly refused 
—it could not have been “Bouncing Bet” 
he was scorning—she had her usual coat of 
dust, but the blousy woman, I told myself 
that I was through. If I could only get 
home and get clean again, I would never, 
never be a companion of “Bouncing Bet.” 
When I sank gratefully into my bed (bless 
the man who invented the inner spring), 
I vowed I would never get up. But when 
morning came I rose from my flowery bed 
of ease, and swung up on “Bouncing Bet” 
and started down the long country road to 


carry “the thick book” to-the waiting 
child. 
N.B. It’s fascinating. Don’t miss it! 





ADVENTURES WITH A BOOK WAGON 


By MARGARET ALEXANDER* 


EARLY last spring the Young People’s 
Librarian of the Enoch Pratt Free Library 
in Baltimore, Maryland, wrote an article 
dealing with juvenile delinquency for Li- 
brary Journal,; and, fell innocent victim of 
her own eloquence. When writing the ar- 
ticle she had been thinking of one of the 
branch library communities where juvenile 
delinquency was high and the circulation 
of books low. Upon consulting with the 
assistant working with young people at the 
branch as to the feasibility of operating a 


* Young People’s Librarian, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore, Maryland. 

+ Wisdom Crying in the Streets, by Margaret 
Library Journal, May 1, 1943. 


Alexander. 


book wagon in that community, she met 
with such enthusiastic encouragement, it 
was decided to make private investigations 
to see how one got hold of a horse and 
wagon and then lay the matter before those 
in authority. 

True to our library school training, we 
approached the matter through a reference 
tool i. e., the telephone directory, classified 
section under such headings as stables, 
horses and mules, etc. This led us to the 
stock yards where we found an enclosed 
wagon and a young mare, Sophie, not for 
rent but for sale for $275.00. The diffi- 
culty at this point was that the library did 
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not have an extra $275.00, but before 
abandoning the project completely it was 
decided that the branch assistant would 
find out if there were any stables in the 
neighborhood and if so, the probable cost 
of stabling a horse—if we had a horse. 

We were entertaining a last hope that 
there might be a chance to persuade the 
librarian that if we bought Sophie, surely 
she could be sold for the purchase price or 
maybe at a profit in the fall. That is how 
we discovered that horses and wagons in 
this city are for rent. We contacted a man 
named Stebbin who agreed to rent a pony 
and a wagon he thought might be repaired 
to suit at $2.50 per day, which price would 
cover the cost of feeding and stabling the 
horse. This seemed a mere pittance when 
compared with the $275.00 outlay for 
Sophie and had the advantage of affording 
an easy and inexpensive retreat if the 
project should fail. 

Armed with figures and the most per- 
suasive arguments, the Young People’s Li- 
brarian presented her plans to the Librarian, 
the assistant Librarian and the Director of 
Circulation. Though all those present, in- 
cluding the chief agitator, felt many mis- 
givings, the Librarian consented to the ex- 
periment. The Young People’s Librarian 
was given six weeks, July 17-August 28, 
1943 to put the idea to a test. 

A week or so later, we went back to 
make further arrangements with Mr. Steb- 
bin. At this point, he had decided to go 
to Pennsylvania with Happy Joe’s Carnival 
and was sorry to say he could do nothing 
for us, but suggested we go to see Ernie 
Frank. Mr. Frank listened sympathetically 
to our plans. He had a wagon all right 
but was short on horses. We rather pressed 
him as the library knew nothing of Mr. 
Stebbin’s defalcation and we preferred not 
to go into the matter. Mr. Frank finally 
agreed to find a horse while we went on 
vacation and to rent same with wagon for 
$2.00 per day. We said nothing to him of 
Mr. Stebbin’s price of $2.50. 

The day before we left for a vacation, 
Mr. Frank brought the wagon to the library 
to be measured by our carpenter for 
shelves. It was a handsome vegetable 
hawker’s red wagon, low slung with yellow 
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shafts and wheels. Mr. Frank drove up in 
the rear of the stately Pratt Library build- 
ing to bring an amazed staff to the win- 
dows when the old grey horse he drove 
whinnied loudly. (The Catalog Department 
said he laughed). 

After our experience with Mr. Stebbin, 
we had little faith that the promised horse 
would actually be on hand when we re- 
turned from vacation three weeks later; but 
there, standing in a stall in South Baltimore 
was Betty, a sleek, pretty mare. In fact, 
Mr. Frank never let us down once. 

The wagon was fitted on either side with 
red shalves and oilcloth awnings. The end 
gate was covered with a red board which 
could be lowered by a chain to serve as a 
charging desk. A red box with two shelves 
and a door that could be locked stood at 
the back of the wagon, so that when 
opened, all needed tools were at hand. Sup- 
plied with a City Directory, stamps and 
pads, and a telephone book,.we stood ready 
to register new members and to circulate 
books. All was at hand but a noise gadget 
—we needed something to announce the 
book wagon’s approach. For days friends 
and interested patrons searched the city in 
vain for a hurdy gurdy or hand organ to 
no avail. Then our efforts were directed 
to finding a bell. Someone told us the 
B. & O. Railroad would probably have 
bells. We promptly went to Camden Sta- 
tion and looked about for a likely place to 
begin asking for a bell. After a fruitless 
search, we approached the Information 
Desk and asked half apologetically if they 
had a bell. 

“What did you say, Lady?” 

“Can you tell me where I might find a 
bell?”, I said. 

“Did you say a bell?” 

a 

“Why, Lady, J haven’t any bell!’”, he 
said in a kind of frantic amazement that 
led to our hasty retreat and shed some light 
on why patrons sometimes sound idiotic. 

The problem was solved at last by the 
purchase of a xylophone with four notes 
which served the purpose admirably but 
became unbearable if played too long and 
too near by strong muscled and enthusiastic 
younger The instrument 


patrons. was 
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stolen only twice. It was literally beaten 
to a pulp. At the end of six weeks, its 
notes were loose and the handle grimy but 
the children had had a glorious time with 
it and it had aroused many a block to 
come and read. 
saved us from a bell. 

As the first day of the project ap- 
proached, doubt and fear assailed us and 
faith waned fast. How foolish one could 
look, we thought, driving down the streets 
in a little red wagon playing a xylophone 
and looking expectant if there should be no 
customers. Such a small proportion of the 
community used the branch library, why 
did anyone think they would read! There 
was some encouragement in the fact that 
when we visited the Sunday Schools of the 
neighborhood to announce the project, 
there was applause. Mr. Staples, the 
Episcopal rector who had effectively served 
this community with faith and works for 
forty years told us when we wavered that 
we must go ahead believing —that this 
service would be so fine for the young 


A merciful providence 


‘ 


y 


A. 
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people, and, he knew they would like the 
idea. The Baptist and United Brethren 
ministers were gracious in allowing us to 
announce the project ahead of time in their 
Sunday schools. One minister was cynical 
and amused at such a silly idea. He sug- 
gested that there would be a better chance 
of success if we sold Good Humor Ice 
cream and cooled the people off. We were 
secretly inclined to admit he might be 
right. 

The day before we were to begin, the 
book wagon was packed at the Central 
building with books sent in from all points 
of the system and from Central depart- 
ments. (Only $3.00 was spent for books.) 
That afternoon a man from the Frank 
stables brought a horse to take us down to 
the neighborhood to be ready the next day. 
As we rode through the main part of town, 
we felt more self-conscious than we thought 
we might at the look of surprise and 
amusement on the faces of the people as 
they saw the strange looking vehicle and 
read the sign THE Pratt LIBRARY’s Book 





“When Betty comes to our street.” 
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Wacon. Borrow Booxs Here. En route 
to the stables, Charles, Mr. Frank’s driver, 
when he learned that this lady intended to 
drive the horse herself, gailantly showed 
her the tricks of cutting diagonally across 
street car tracks to avoid catching the 
wagon wheels in the car tracks. He also 
demonstrated the uses of the brake. As 
we drove through the community to be 
canvassed in the next six weeks, an older 
boy sitting in front of a store looked us 
over and guffawed loudly—not a very en- 
couraging omen. 

The first ride through the community 
took place in the late afternoon and eve- 
ning of July 19th. The Young People’s 
Librarian and the branch assistant set out 
escorted by swarms of little dirty-faced 
children and older boys—one of whom rode 
ahead on his bicycle beating the xylophone. 
From the first the people of the community 
were generally enthusiastic though there 
were some whose interest never stretched 
to the point of borrowing books. When we 
stopped to wait on a likely customer, others 
approached until we remained sometimes 
for half an hour at one place. When this 
happened, the children, who soon learned 
that the easy books were under the seat, 
would come from all directions, ask for 
picture books and perch on the steps all 
around reading while we worked. 

From the first day, there was never any 
doubt of the success of the project. It 
soon became evident that one person could 
not handle the work alone. Too, Betty 
would move slyly toward the stables as 
evening fell. When volunteers were called 
for, the response from the staff was en- 
thusiastic and many gave up more than one 
free evening or half day to help. The boys 
of the neighborhood were only too ready to 
help with Betty and soon the position of 
horse boy was open only to those who de- 
served special consideration for helpfulness 
or because they had improved in behavior 
so much, they deserved a reward. 

Because Baltimore people are accustomed 
to sitting on their famous white steps on 
summer evenings and because more volun- 
teer help was available in the afternoons 
and evenings, the book wagon operated 
from four o’clock in the afternoon until it 
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became too dark to distinguish one title 
from another. Ten routes were laid out 
and repeated every two weeks so that in 
the six weeks’ experiment each patron had 
the opportunity to borrow books from the 
book wagon three times. The books were 
returned to the book wagon if the patron 
preferred that to going to a branch of the 
library until the last visit, when the books 
were loaned with the understanding they 
would have to be returned to a branch of 
the library. The cards were filed by blocks 
with the name and address of the patron 
on each book card. On return visits of the 
book wagon, each block was cleared for 
books borrowed and due before we pro- 
ceeded to the next block. As a result, the 
percentage of books lost was negligible. 

During the six weeks that the book 
wagon was operated, 480 people registered 
for library membership, of whom 456 had 
no record of previous library membership. 
293 of the registrants were. young people 
and adults, 187 children. In the four hours 
the book wagon operated each day, it cir- 
culated about the same number of books as 
the branch did in its eight hour day. 
Many children who had “quit” for the 
summer sent for the cards they had left at 
the branch. Many paid fines in order to 
borrow from the book wagon as their 
neighbors were doing. One Negro boy who 
owned fifty-four cents was told he would 
have to make at least a partial payment in 
order to borrow a book. He disappeared to 
return a few minutes later with fifty-four 
pennies taken, alas! from his little sister’s 
bank. 

The children dearly loved Betty. They 
pulled grass for her if there was any 
within a quarter of a mile. They petted 
her cautiously and fell into violent argu- 
ments over her sex. If there were a sec- 
ond to listen in the press of registration 
and circulation, we often heard from up 
front “I’ll betcha a million dollars he’s a 
her.” If this failed to silence some doubt- 
ing Thomas, both would appear and lean- 
ing between the librarian’s face and the 
charging desk, one would demand, “Miss, 
ain’t it a her?” 

The results of the project are provocative. 
They answer raise 


some questions and 
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As for the direct work done with 
adolescent delinquents, the results were not 


others. 


remarkable as the young people were work- 
ing or in the armed forces or married or 
maybe engaged in delinquency. Only about 
50 of those registered were young people. 
However, the project was a distinct suc- 
cess as a family affair, where possibly the 
library can make its most effective con- 
tribution to helping solve the problem of 
juvenile delinquency. 
been raised as to the legitimacy of taking 


The question has 


books to people within walking distance of 
a branch. It is said these people do not 
want to read or they would patronize their 
branch library. These people do want to 
read. They enjoyed the books they bor- 
rowed and were steady customers for six 
weeks, 
titles they liked. They expressed great ap- 
preciation for the fact that we had brought 
them books and lamented the ending of the 
project. For each month succeeding the 
ending of the book wagon’s activities, the 
branch has shown a rise in circulation, due 
at least 


recommending to each other the 


in part to the summer’s work. 
Why these people have not used their 
branch is something we cannot explain. It 
is said in some quarters that these people 
do not deserve to have books. By cold 
reasoning, maybe they do not, but libraries 
are not in business to see that people get 
their just desserts but rather to find how 
they can get more people in all communi- 
ties to read more books. 

Such communities as we worked in are 
the danger spots in our cities. These peo- 
ple are a prey to every slogan—good or 
bad. If the government issues a stirring 
call for defense workers, they respond at 
once while many of us reason beyond the 
appeal to a realization that we are already 
in defense work. If radicals rant, 
make the unhesitating response. 
Libraries must teach these people to read 
and think. This cannot be done in a day 
nor experiment. Our 
patrons read more Norris and Grey and 
less world affairs. 


they 
same 


in a six weeks’ 


They were far more in- 


terested in Gone With the Wind than One 
World; but the fact that they read print 
with interest indicates that in the course of 
time with inspired librarians and appro- 
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priate books, many of them would read far 
better books than they did this summer. 
If they will not come into a branch library 
for the books and they will read them off 
a book wagon, it may behoove the library 
to drive such a wagon down the streets of 
its city slums or to adopt some better 
means of influencing people to read and 
think. 

A horse and wagon are certainly not the 
only solution to the libraries’ problems; 
they are probably not even one of the best 
solutions but the success of the project 
seemed so closely connected with certain 
elements peculiar to this project that it 
might be of some profit to attempt to 
isolate and define these elements. In the 
first place, the slow motion of the equipage 
allowed time for many more personal con- 
tacts than would have been possible with a 
faster and better equipped gasoline pro- 
pelled bookmobile. The novelty of the 
attracted attention which made 
The friendly 
simplicity of the entire outfit made it quite 


project 
subsequent contacts easy. 
easy to do away completely with institu- 
tional formality and afforded the librarian 
an excellent opportunity to “visit’”’ with her 
neighbors and newly acquired friends. 

Too often, a wide gulf lies between our 
librarians and the people they wish to 
districts where 
tough-fibered men do hard physical labor 
and the women are too often the ill- 


serve. In these poorer 


nourished slaves of large families, our col- 
lege bred career girls housed in 
tional buildings and representing “culture” 


institu- 


have very little appeal for their possible 
clientele. There just 
common between them. 


is not enough in 
It is much simpler 
for a sun burned librarian driving a horse 
to quickly establish a bond of interest with 
the woman and her family seated on their 
doorsteps. 

While such a project seems fruitful for 
the community, it is of inestimable value 
to the librarians. Those who worked on 
the wagon could understand why the 
Negro woman who lived with her eight 
children in a three-roomed apartment up a 
swaying stairway had not had time to 
broaden her cultural interests; why in such 
a family the older children return torn 
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The Librarian and her friends enjoy the outdoor reading room—the neighborhood 
curbstone. 


books. 
the book where the baby cannot find it. 


There just isn’t anywhere to put 


The librarian can soon see why Mrs. Norris’ 
Angel in the House is a fine book for this 
woman. Many matters that were irritating 
in the library become little human tragedies 
their These 


people have fine things to give us too. 


seen against backgrounds. 
They can teach us much of courage and 
humor, of strength and patience. 

Mrs. Darden, 
noisy run down district was 
have her 


colored, who lives in a 
anxious to 
five daughters read and love 
She, herself, had had books “when 
she lived in Virginia.”” She registered and 
sent for a United States history and had 
each of the girls take cards. When the 


book wagon drew up to her street, the five 


books. 


daughters appeared clean as pins wearing 
freshly ironed dresses in celebration of the 
wagon’s appearance and all took books. 
The white women who lived on the cob- 
blestone alley where the stables were lo- 


cated loved the evening air which seemed 
They bathed their babies and 
made an occasion of sitting out until bed- 
time. 


stale to us. 


The men at the stables were as gal- 
lant as the men who preside over cotillions. 
One 
watermelons 


They have a rich sense of humor too. 


afternoon a man_ selling 
stopped us to say, “Hey! why don’t you 
replied, “Why 
He said, “If I 
you buy a melon?” 
We traded and parted with amusement on 


all sides of the street. 


buy a watermelon?” We 
don’t you borrow a book?” 
borrow a book, will 


We librarians need to learn anew every- 
time we forget it that people are the same 
everywhere. We are too inclined to go 
out to bless these people when we try to 
help them. We forget that we are too 
often victims of a kind of precious in- 
sularity and that these people with fewer 
opportunities but more hardiness can often 
send us home with a greater blessing than 


we gave. 
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COMMUNITY COOPERATION IN ILLINOIS 
By LEstiE BRown** 


WARTIME living is complex enough in 
itself. As if this were not enough, there is 
now the added responsibility of considering 
needed adjustments that must be made in 
preparing for postwar order. But as a 
result of these difficulties and responsibili- 
ties one major and hopeful sign of educa- 
tional progress is noted; there is clearly 
evident an ever widening circle of com- 
munity interests on the part of individuals 
and organized groups. The representatives 
of agencies and organizations with a state- 
wide function in Illinois have been con- 
sistently reporting that throughout the 
State, civic groups are spontaneously ex- 
pressing a desire to know the programs and 
objectives of other groups. There is a 
widespread acknowledgment that com- 
munity affairs—education, recreation, health 
—to name but a few of a multitude, are 
not the concern of a particular group but 
of the community as a whole. 

In an effort to give definition to these 
community requirements and to formulate 
a working program whereby the resources 
of the State can be marshalled into provid- 
ing practical assistance to local communi- 
ties seeking a coordinated program, an in- 
formal meeting of representatives of state- 
wide groups was held at Springfield on 
February 19.* This assembly, designated 
as the Illinois Conference on Community 
Cooperation, was attended by sixty-five 
individuals representing fifty-one organiza- 
tions. The Conference was sponsored by 
the Illinois Adult Education Association 
with the cooperation of other agencies, 
among them the Illinois State Library. 

The principle that governed the plan- 
ning of the Conference and the determina- 
tion of the resulting program is a recogni- 
tion of the importance of each individual 





* See Illinois Libraries, Feb., 1944. p. 89. 


** Director, Community School for Adults, Lin- 
coln Library, Springfield, Ill. 


citizen in sharing the responsibilities that 
face his community. As progress is made 
in meeting the problems of the war and 
the problems that are arising in making a 
transition to peacetime living, individual 
citizens are strengthened in their effective- 
ness in promoting the welfare of their 
community through their participation in 
some civic group. Each group in turn can 
be assisted in coming together with the 
other community groups in an effort to 
make a united approach to a common 
problem. 

In considering possible ways in which 
this might be done, the Conference de- 
veloped several specific proposals. Chief 
among these was a suggestion that the 
state organizations cooperatively undertake 
the publication and distribution of a 
“Handbook on Community Cooperation.” 
Although the Conference recognized that 
there is ample printed material available 
on methods of effecting community co- 
operation there is not a concise manual 
which suggests the problems that may be 
peculiar to Illinois and which combines 
with a statement of procedure a list of the 
special resources in the state that can be 
employed in forwarding local plans for the 
coordination of community programs. 

It was proposed that each of the state 
organizations distribute the “Handbook” to 
their constituents in local organizations or 
to their administrative or affiliated local 
units. In this way it is considered possible 
that the manual will be uniformly received 
by the civic leaders of each community 
who will naturally be concerned in carrying 
through a program of cooperative endeavor. 
As an immediate result of the meeting a 
publication committee was appointed and a 
tentative table of contents approved. The 
first draft of the “Handbook” 
progress. 

It was also proposed during the course 


is now in 
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of the Conference that an opportunity 
should be provided to individual state or- 
ganizations to continually promote the prin- 
ciples of cooperation through the medium 
of their publications and in their state and 
district meetings. This can best be accom- 
plished through occasional meetings of the 
officially designated representatives of each 
organization and through a regular chan- 
neling of new and program suggestions to 
each state organization. To facilitate this 
process a continuing conference committee 
was appointed and each individual delegate 
to the initial conference was given the re- 
sponsibility of interpreting the program to 
the organization he represented. 

As those who have already endeavored to 
stimulate a coordinated community pro- 
gram will know, the way is filled with 
difficulties and disappointments. But the 
familiar the natural misunder- 
the misinterpretation of ob- 
jectives that have been encountered before 
may be expected to be mitigated in direct 


excuses, 
standings, 
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proportion to the influence, endorsement, 
and practical assistance brought into play 
in each community by the state organiza-- 
tions. 

The Illinois Conference on Community 
Cooperation is of special significance to 
Illinois libraries. The staff of the State 
Library assisted in the preliminary plan- 
ning and have made available to the Con- 
ference the benefit of their substantial ex- 
perience in related community programs. 
As each local community becomes increas- 
ingly aware of its community responsibili- 
ties it will of necessity turn more and more 
to its library to provide both survey and 
subject material. But of greater impor- 
tance, the library, as an essential unit of 
community structure can look forward to 
and participate in carefully considered 
programs of community cooperation as a 
concrete opportunity for extending to their 
full limit the community services of the 


library. 





SUGGESTED HELPS FOR THE VERTICAL FILE 
By FRANCEs W. BAILey* 


SUBJECT HEADINGS FOR THE INFORMATION 
FILE: with notes on setting up a file of 
ephemera, compiled by Lois M. Wenman 
and Miriam O. Bell. H. W. Wilson, 1943. 

This is the 5th edition of a publication 
first issued by the Newark, N. J. Public 
Library in 1917. The source list of agen- 
cies and published materials is a useful 
new feature. The cross reference and 
“refer from” notes together with a new 
“war and defense headings” section will be 
particularly useful to a beginner. 

WAR SUBJECT HEADINGS FOR INFORMATION 
FILES. 2d ed. Special Libraries Association, 
31 E. 10th St., New York. 1943. 

The 4 lists included give suggestions 
which may be adapted to the specific needs 
of individual libraries. 


PAMPHLET SOURCES 


NEW TOOLS FOR LEARNING ABOUT WAR AND 
POST WAR PROBLEMS; a guide to films, 


* Library Assistant, Illinois State Library, in 
charge of War Information Center. 


pamphlets and 
speakers discussion leaders. New 
Tools for Learning 280 Madison Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. Free. 

A SELECTED LIST OF WARTIME PAMPHLETS: 
no. 4. Wartime Information Board 
(Canadian). New Supreme Court Build- 
ing, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. June, 1943. 
Free. Contains subject lists, title index, 
publishers of series, sources of information. 


1790 Broadway, 


recordings for teachers, 


and 


UNITED CHINA RELIEF, 
New York. 

Free material book lists on 
China for public libraries, high schools and 
elementary schools. Other 


includes 


in expensive 
publications. 


THROUGH PAMPHLETS. Wilson Library 
Bulletin, Dec., 1943. p. 342-3. 

Includes lists of representative agencies; 
a list of samplings from the general works 
of these agencies; government agencies; 


radio forums using transcripts. 
- 
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UsEFUL BULLETINS 


Women and the War 


THE SECOND YEAR; A STUDY OF WOMEN’S 
PARTICIPATION IN WAR ACTIVITIES OF THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. U. S. Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D. C. Jan., 1943. 
Free. 

Covers the period ending Jan. 30, 1942, 
continuing the study contained in The First 
Year, issued Sept., 1941. 

SAFEGUARDING THE WOMAN EMPLOYEE; A 
REPORT PREPARED FOR METROPOLITAN GROUP 
POLICYHOLDERS. Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co., 1 Madison Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
1943. 

This supplements the Special Bulletins of 
the U. S. Women’s Bureau by giving ex- 


Free. 


periences and methods of several factories. 
Illus. 
Lend Lease 


In connection with Edward Stettinius’ 
Lend Lease, weapon for victory, the follow- 
ing will prove useful: 

ALL FOR ONE; ONE FOR ALL; THE STORY OF 


LEND-LEASE. Office of Lend Lease Admin- 


istration, Washington, D. C. June, 1943. 
Free. 
REVERSE LEND LEASE AID FROM THE 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS; 12th 
report to Congress on lend-lease operations. 


Nov. 11, 1943. Free. 
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13TH REPORT TO CONGRESS ON LEND-LEASE. 
Operations for the period ending Nov. 30, 
1943. 

A REPORT ON ‘MUTUAL AID, and text of a 
white paper presented by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to Parliament by Command 
of His Majesty, Nov. 11, 1943. British In- 
formation Services, 360 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. Free. 


Free. 


War BACKGROUND STUDIES 


These studies are published by the 
Smithsonian Institute, Washington, D. C. 
The first 11 mumbers have been listed in 
early issues of the Defense Information 
News Letter, issued from time to time by 
the Illinois State Library. 

The following studies have appeared in 
recent months: 

ARE WARS INEVITABLE? by John R. Swan- 
ton. (no. 12) 

ALASKA, AMERICA’S CONTINENTAL FRON- 
TIER OUTPOST, by Ernest P. Walker. (no. 13) 

ISLANDS AND PEOPLES OF THE INDIES, by 
(no. 14) 

ICELAND AND GREENLAND, by Austin H. 
Clark. (no. 15) 

ISLAND PEOPLES OF THE WESTERN PACIFIC, 
MICRONESIA AND MELANESIA, by Herbert W. 


Raymond Kennedy. 


Krieger. (no. 16) 
BuRMA—GATEWAY TO CHINA, by H. G. 
Deignan. (no. 17) 
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LIBRARY SCHOOLS OFFER SUMMER COURSES 


Now is the time to prepare for the postwar period! 


If you have not had courses in techniques of library science—those all elusive tech- 


niques which take years of experience in the “school of hard knocks” to try to acquire— 


why not plan to attend one of the many summer courses in all phases of library science 


offered this summer? 


Since it isn’t patriotic to travel and one of the ways all of us can contribute to the 


winning of the war is to “do better our own job’’—then, let us know more about how to 


do better this job of ours. 


course. 


Register at one of the accredited library schools for a summer 
You will not only add to your knowledge about the work you can do, should do, 


and, will do, in your community library next fall, but you will have had a change of 


scenery and a vacation from the everyday tasks. 


Announcements of courses offered by accredited library schools in addition to those 
at the University of Illinois where the famous “short course” is scheduled again this 


summer, include: 


* 
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GRADUATE LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Will emphasize several special features in addition to twenty advanced courses in its 
M.A. and Ph.D. programs and a group of courses in its basic professional curriculum 
leading to the Bachelor of Library Science degree. 

For library extension workers, county and regional librarians, and public librarians 
generally, the major attraction will be the INSTITUTE ON LIBRARY EXTENSION scheduled 
for the week of August 21 to 26, and a special three-week course on LARGER UNITS OF 
LIBRARY SERVICE offered from August 21 to September 9. 

For public librarians, a refresher course on THE PuBLic LIBRARY AFTER THE WAR 
is scheduled for the three weeks July 31 to August 19. Fifteen critical topics in public 
library administration and service will be presented in lectures by faculty specialists, with 
class discussions, and study of special projects. 

A WorkKsHopP FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS AND TEACHER-LIBRARIANS, directed by Miss 
Mildred Batchelder, Chief of the School and Children’s Library Division of the American 
Library Association, will be held during the period June 19 to July 29. 

These special courses are open to librarians in service, and regular university credit 
may be earned by those in attendance for three weeks or more. Complete information 
regarding the work of the Quarter may be obtained from the School. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, MADISON, WIS. 


The 43rd Summer Session of the Library School is announced for the eight weeks, 
June 24 to August 18, 1944. Three courses are offered: 

1. A course for librarians and assistants in public libraries. 

2. A course for teacher-librarians (Designed to meet minimum certification require- 
ments in Wisconsin). 

3. An additional course for teacher-librarians (For those who desire additional 
training or need additional credit to meet certification requirements in the states 
from which they come). 

All correspondence regarding courses should be addressed to Director, Library School, 

811 State Street, Madison (5), Wisconsin. 


CouRSES AND ADMISSION 


The work for each course is designed to meet the need of librarians engaged in either 
line of work mentioned above and is offered as follows: 

THE Pustic LIBRARY COURSE is designed to train those already engaged in library 
work, either as librarian in a small public library, or as an assistant, unable to take 
advantage of the training offered in the year’s curriculum. 

While endeavoring to compress the minimum essentials into eight weeks of study, 
these objectives are kept in mind: (a) To offer instruction in the fundamental subjects 
relating to public library organization, methods, routines and technical training along lines 
most essential in library work; (b) To broaden the conception of library work as an 
important educational factor in any community. 

Since the object of the summer school is to train those already engaged in library 
work, registration is necessarily restricted to those who hold positions or are under definite 
appointment to positions in public libraries. The course is not in any way a short cut 
to a library position, as it is expected that those who take the course will return to the 
library from which they come. The School does not assume responsibility for placement 
of students taking this course. 

The TEACHER-LIBRARIAN COURSE is open to teachers holding a state certificate or 
license to teach in high schools and to senior students in the University and colleges of 
the state and other states preparing to qualify as teacher-librarians. 
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Book SELECTION AND SERVICE IN THE SCHOOL LIBRARY is offered for the first time this 


summer, 


in books and literature for the school library. 


It is offered as a result of demands from teacher-librarians for additional study 


REGISTRATION AND ENROLLMENT 


Registration will take place on Saturday, June 24. Lectures and recitations will begin 


at 8:00 Monday morning, June 26. 


Application for admission must be made in advance, not later than June 1, if possible. 


As the class is limited to 40, early application for admission is advisable. 


blanks will be furnished on request. 


Application 


FEES AND TUITION 


The fee for the summer session is $45.00. 


Applicants for these courses first report at the Library School for enrollment, after 


which they pay their fees at the University. 


FACULTY AND EQUIPMENT 


The Summer Session is conducted by the regular faculty in the quarters of the 


Library School, which are in the Library School Building at 811 State Street. 


By this 


arrangement the students of the Summer Session are given the benefit of the equipment 


provided for the established school. 





AROUND THE STATE 





What’s News in Illinois Library Service 








Downers GROVE Public Library has in- 
stalled a slot in the front door of the adult 
room for the convenience of people who 
may be unable to return books when the 
library is open. 


Astoria’s library—a community project— 
was Officially opened Saturday, February 5. 
The library is in the English Building, one 
door west of the postoffice. 


The HartsBurRG Woman’s Club has re- 
opened the community library which 
started as a WPA project and was closed 
last spring when all such projects were 
liquidated. 


*x* * *&* & 


LEMONT opened its first “free public li- 
brary”—a tax-supported institution—during 


the first week of February. Hope G. Lange 
is the librarian and Daniel L. O’Sullivan, 
president of the Library Board. 


CHICAGO GRADUATE LIBRARY SCHOOL will 
offer four scholarships, two for full-tuition 
and two for half-tuition, in the academic 
year 1944-45 to students in the Bachelor of 
Library Science curriculum. Applications 
may be made by students with four years 
of successful college work, who are eligible 
for a one-year program of professional 
study. Applications may also be made by 
students with two years of successful col- 
lege work, who are eligible for a three- 
year program combining study in general 
college subjects and librarianship. Appli- 
cations must be filed by June 15, 1944; 
forms may be obtained by writing the 
Graduate Library School, University of 
Chicago. 
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PERSONALS 


LoTTIE Hart, librarian of the Palatine 
Public Library, who was hit by a fast train 
on Wednesday, Dec. 29, on her way home 
from the library, is “progressing favorably” 
according to word received from Mrs. 
Adolph Kunge, a member of the Library 
Board. Miss Hart sustained a slight scalp 
wound and a broken right arm in addition 
to shock. During her absence from the 
library, Mrs. Clark Crabtree has 
named acting librarian. 


been 


* * * & 


JEAN TAGGART has resigned as librarian 
of the Galena Public Library to accept the 
position of children’s librarian in the Free- 
port Public Library. 


THELMA B. YacGy, head of the Loan 
and Young Peoples Department of the 
Evanston Public Library from 1930-1942 
died at her home in Davenport, Iowa, 
March 10th after an illness of two years. 


Miss Yaggy was a graduate of North- 
western University School of Speech, and 
of Western Reserve University School of 
Library Science. Before coming to Evans- 
ton she had been a member of the staffs of 
the Davenport, Iowa and Orlando, Florida, 
public libraries. 

She was an active member and had held 
offices in the American and Illinois Library 
Associations and in the Chicago and North 
Shore Library Clubs. She was a past 
president of Zeta Phi Eta of the School of 
Speech and for several terms served as 
secretary of the McDowell Society of 
Evanston. 


Miss Yaggy was recognized as an out- 
standing library worker with boys and 
girls of high school age. Through her 
guidance in reading, young people became 
enthusiasts over drama, poetry, biography, 
history and travel. Her zest for life, en- 
thusiasm for books, and vivacious person- 
ality brought her many friends. 

She is survived by her parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Lewis J. Yaggy of Davenport, a 
brother, and a sister, Mrs. Max E. Conn of 
Ames, Iowa. 
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Jessie GAy VAN CLEVE, first chief of the 
School and Children’s Library Division of 
the American Library Association, died 
January 31 at her home in Westchester, 
Illinois. From 1922 until 1937, when ill- 
ness forced her to withdraw from active 
work, her headquarters were in the Chicago 
office of the A. L. A., but she was one of 
the outstanding specialists in children’s lit- 
erature in the country. 

Born in Port Huron, Michigan, in 1880, 
Miss Van Cleve was educated in Michigan 
state schools and was graduated from the 
Carnegie Library School in Pittsburgh, 
where her career in children’s library work 
had its start. After library work in Wilm- 
ington, Del. and Galveston, Texas, she 
came to the American Library Association 
in 1922 as a specialist in children’s liter- 
ature and edited the section on children’s 
books in the first A. L. A. Catalog. 

Her prominence as a lecturer made her 
well known in colleges in all sections of the 
country. Among those where she had at 
various times conducted courses in story- 
telling and children’s literature are the 
Universities of Illinois, California, North 
Carolina, Oregon, Louisiana, Chicago, John 
Hopkins and Emory. 

.*s*# ¢ & 

Mrs. Oma A. RAMMEL is the new libra- 

rian at Assumption. 
ce # & 8 

Major PAuL E. HERSCHEL, JR., a mem- 
ber of the Library Board of the Peoria 
Public Library is now stationed at the Rock 
Island arsenal. He is the officer in charge 
of the purchasing division of the arsenal. 

Fay Hart, formerly librarian of the 
Southern Illinois State Teachers College, 
Carbondale, is now a member of the staff 
of the Illinois State Library in the Cata- 
loging Department and is responsible for 
the U. S. documents. The State Library is 
a depository for such documents. 

‘eet eo & & 


Mrs. BERTHA SCHROEPPEL, formerly on 
the staff of the University of [Illinois 
Cataloging Department, is now at the IIli- 
nois State Library in the Cataloging De- 
partment. 
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GIFTS 


The ELMHURST Friends of the Library 
did not label the $150 worth of books a 
Christmas present but did present them 
during the Christmas season. The books 
include titles in the fields of science and 
history especially. 


* * * K 


The WESTMONT Lions Club is turning 
over to the local library the proceeds of a 
village-wide waste paper collection sale. 


td * Be a 


A gift of $5,000 for the purchase of new 
books was given to the VILLA PARK 
Public Library by James G. McMillan, 
president and_ general 
Wander Company. 

Mr. McMillan explained that the Wander 
Company for some time had been consider- 
ing the establishment of a library for com- 
pany employees, but notice had been taken 
of the efforts of the Villa Park Women’s 
Club to provide a library, 


manager of the 


and it was 
thought the whole community would be 
better served if funds were donated to the 
public library. 

A Friends of the Library group has been 
formed by the Library Board to handle 
other donations. Plans call for the develop- 
ment of the book collection for children, as 
well as the fiction and non-fiction. Con- 
sideration is also being given to the plans 
for a library building that will serve the 
needs of the community. 


* * * * * 


The trustees of the Carrie Burr Prouty 
Fund for the WINNETKA Public Library 
have announced receipt of several gifts. 
Mrs. Chas. S. McCoy and Gretchen K. 
Williams each gave a $100 war bond as a 
holiday remembrance to the Fund. This 
established by the Woman’s 
Society of the Congregational Church for 


Fund was 


the public library, and opened the Fund 
a $500 gift 
Prouty’s long and tireless service to the 
village. It is hoped that this Fund will 
grow so that when the time is appropriate 


with in recognition of Mrs. 


the money may be used for a new building 
for the library. 
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The Frederick A. Stokes Company, of 
which J. B. Lippincott Company acquired 
the capital stock in 1941, has’ been 
liquidated. The J. B. Lippincott Company 
will hereafter publish under the Lippincott 
imprint all the books previously published 
by Stokes. Children’s books by Stokes 
authors will continue to be edited by Helen 
Dean Fish, formerly in charge of the Chil- 
dren’s Book Department of Stokes. Upon 
publication under the Lippincott imprint a 
separate colophon or phrase will be in- 
cluded identifying them as “Stokes Books 
for Boys and Girls.” All orders for Stokes 
titles will hereafter be filled and billed by 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia 5, 
Pa. 

‘e+ e = @ 

The name of the Illinois Committee on 
War Problems of Schools, Colleges and 
Libraries has been officially changed to 
Illinois Committeé on Public Education. 
Dean Thomas E. Benner, College of Edu- 
cation, University of Illinois, is chairman. 


K ok * * 
in March that an 
election for a two mill rate for library pur- 


poses was successful both in AMBOY and 
JACKSONVILLE. 


Word was received 


se 8 
The following periodicals are offered free 
(except transportation costs) to any library 
requesting them: 


American Review — April, 1933 - Nov., 
1934, unbound. 
Atlantic Monthly — Jan., 1916 - 1924, 


bound; 1924-1930, unbound. 

Bookman — July, 1926-March, 1933, un- 
bound. 

Century—Nov., 1915-1926, bound; 1926- 
1930, unbound. 

Current Opinion — 1916-April, 1925, 
bound. 

Everybody’s Magazine—v. 34-41, bound. 

Harpers Magazine — Dec., 1916-1919, 
bound; 1922-1930, unbound. 

Nation—v. 102-109, bound. 

New Republic—v. 12-20, bound. 

St. Nicholas—April, 1924-Feb., 1940, un- 
bound. 

Scientific American — April, 1924 - Feb., 


1933, unbound. 
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Scribners—Jan., 1916-1922, bound; 1923- April 13—Effingham. 
1930, unbound. April 14—Urbana. 

All inquiries and requests should be ad- April 15—Springfield. 
dressed to Elisabeth Johnson, librarian, April 18—Peoria. 
Douglas Township Library, Gilman, III. April 19—Galesburg. 


April 20—Dixon. 
April 21—Aurora. 
April 22—Freeport. 
May 13—Chicago. 


‘ese * * 2 

The Illinois Education Association will 
conduct eleven Workers’. Conferences in 
April. The purpose of the Workers’ Con- 
ferences is to discuss fully and frankly 





educational problems now facing Illinois, 

and to furnish a large number of interested UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 

persons with information of the program of LIBRARY SCHOOL, 

the Illinois Education Association to re- URBANA, ILL. 

lieve the situation. Librarians are invited 

to attend. ' Complete information about the 
These conferences are scheduled as fol- “short course” beginning June 12, can 

lows: be obtained from R. B. Downs, Director. 
April 11—East St. Louis. Write to him today! 
April 12—Carbondale. 














NATIONAL BOYS AND GIRLS WEEK 
APRIL 29 TO MAY 6 


Hundreds of communities throughout the United States are preparing for the 24th 
annual observance of National Boys and Girls Week, scheduled this year for April 29 to 
May 6 inclusive. 

Boys and Girls Week deserves the serious attention and active cooperation of all who 
are interested in the welfare of youth. The unprecedented rise in juvenile delinquency, 
and the wartime dislocation of the normal life of boys and girls, have created problems 
for youth that make it evident that more assistance is needed now than was necessary in 
times of peace. The activities of the week are designed to bring to the attention of the 
community the problems, interests, and recreations of its youth, and also the youth- 
serving organizations which labor for the development of good citizenship and character 
in growing boys and girls. 

Boys and Girls Week affords a splendid opportunity for the presentation of a program 
which will focus the attention of the community on its greatest natural resources—its boys 
and girls. As a result, a year-round program of activities can be planned for the welfare 
of the community’s youth. 


This year the observance will carry out the theme, “Youth Power for Days Ahead.” 
Highlight of the week will be National Service Day, Thursday, May 4, when the youth 


of the nation will demonstrate their part in helping the war effort. Other days planned 
for the observance are: Parade Day, April 29; Day in Churches, April 30; Day in 
Schools, May 1; Day in Occupations, May 2; Day in Athletics and Entertainments, May 
3; Health and Safety Day, May 5; and Day Out-of-Doors and Evening at Home, May 6. 
Helpful suggestions for carrying out the program may be obtained free of charge from 
the National Boys and Girls Week Committee, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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INSTITUTE ON DEMOBILIZATION AND 
READJUSTMENT 


Sponsored by the Illinois Library Association, Indiana Library Association and Wisconsin 
Library Association 
LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, March 4-5, 1944* 


The institute was opened by Pearl I. Field, President of the Illinois Library Associa- 
tion, who had planned the conference. The general plan of the meetings was a symposium 
of experts on the various fields to be covered, followed by a panel which discussed the 
problems and questioned the experts. Questions and discussion were also allowed from 
the audience. 

Saturday afternoon’s meeting concerned itself with background information. The 
speakers were Dr. Robert B. Browne, Director of Extension, University of Illinois; Lt. Col. 
John E. Cuno, U. S. Selective Service Regional Office; and, Dean Wm. D. Spencer, 
Regional Director, U. S. War Manpower Commission. 

Dr. Browne stated the problem which will confront colleges, mentioning that the State 
of Illinois has already passed legislation which will give free tuition to ex-service men at 
the State University and all State Teachers’ Colleges. 

In order to meet the needs of returning veterans whose schooling has been interrupted, 
the University is planning to set up machinery which will give special service to that 
group. Such machinery will substitute the training received in the armed forces for vari- 
ous requirements, will appraise the experience of the veteran, giving due credit for that 
experience and will have in its hands the determining of prerequisites. It will be an adult 
education program to fit individual needs of the service men. 

Lt. Col. Cuno stated that by June 30th they hope to have 11,300,000 in the armed 
forces. Men are already being discharged at the rate of 100,000 per month and demobili- 
zation is going on constantly. The law demands that when possible, men be returned to 
their postwar occupations. All discharged veterans must report to their local draft boards 
where, it is hoped, help for their readjustment will be furnished. The members of the 
draft boards must be trained to give sympathetic, intelligent aid and advice, although 
their first consideration will be the finding of jobs. 

According to Dean Spencer, the problem of the Manpower Commission at the present 
time is psychological rather than statistical as there is a definite peace psychosis spreading 
throughout the nation. He emphasized the fact that it would be better for us to be six 
months late than one month too soon in getting back to peace time production. He 
maintained that in spite of all planning there will be gaps in the demobilization plans and 
that the library could be useful in several ways: 

1. In keeping up morale. 

2. By gathering together materials bearing on the new industries. 

3. In general community education. 

He was asked who will be responsible for counselling, other than job counselling. He 
replied that in small communities there will be placement representatives only, in the 
larger cities there will be many other services furnished. In response to the question as 
to whether service men are being informed about plans being made for them he stated a 
pamphlet is being prepared by the army and navy for their use, and, that the American 
Legion has issued a pamphlet “At Ease” for free distribution to veterans. The Office of 
Education has a proposed plan for vocational guidance and is experimenting in several 
states with local citizens groups which will be trained for simple counselling. 

Members of the panel were: Harold F. Brigham, Director, Indiana State Library, 
Discussion Leader; Carl Vitz, Librarian, Minneapolis Public Library; Ralph M. Dunbar, 


* Prepared by I. L. A. Public Relations Committee and Ruth Shapiro, Milwaukee (Wis.) Public 
Library. 
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Chief, Library Service Division, U. S. Office of Education; Carl H. Milam, Executive 
Secretary, A. L. A.; Althea H. Warren, President, A. L. A. 


WHat INDUSTRY AND LABOR ARE DOING 


The theme of the Saturday evening meeting was: What Industry, Labor and Edu- 
cational Agencies are doing: How libraries can cooperate. 

The speakers were Abraham Plotkin, General Organizer, International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers Union; L. E. Zeitz of the Victor Adding Machine Co., and Dr. Cyril Houle, 
Ass’t. Professor of Education, University of Chicago. 

Mr. Plotkin stated that he thought the library’s part should be that of a central 
bureau of information. He asked, “Will the men now working in war plants or fighting 
be willing to return to the same kind of competitive method of eeking out a living?” 
Production this past year has been quoted as 188 to 199 million dollars. This with the 
inflation removed, would be about 135 million. Why then, cannot this same amount of 
production be possible for granting a good living in peace time? To do this, planning is 
necessary now. Labor recommends public housing on a large scale, a national plan for 
city planning, road building, schools and other public buildings, the extension of the com- 
pulsory school age, a six-hour day, price regulation, and international control of labor 
standards in other countries through the International Labor Office. All of these is 
predicated on the kind of peace that will be made between the U. S. and the foreign 
powers. 

Mr. Zeitz, speaking from the personnel directors point of view rather than that of 
management or business, said that industry is not as collective in its thinking as is labor 
and government. There has been set up a “Committee on Economic Development” 
headed by the President of the Studebaker Corporation. They maintain that there will 
be transitory unemployment of approximately 10,000,000. Emphasis should be placed on 
the advantages of returning to school. Many industries are making a survey of the skills 
of service men formerly employed with the idea of proper utilization of these skills. 
Some industries are making plans for the rehabilitation of disabled and are establishing 
physio-therapy and other like departments. He felt that among the obligations of in- 
dustry are the establishment of good old-age benefit plans, hospitalization and sickness 
insurance, medical facilities, participation in collective bargaining, good wages and 
methods of promotion, and a grievance settlement program. New markets must be pro- 
vided in order to maintain full employment. 

Dr. Houle stated the problems and needs of demobilized forces as: 

1. Employment. This may be desirable and necessary employment. A study of 
available jobs, must be made, a file made of public works projects and the draft 
boards must assume responsibilities. 

2. Personal self-development and improvement. Return to college, special 
training for the disabled, an adult education program and vocational rehabilitation 
service. 

3. People must be fitted back into the life of the community. Contact should 
be kept with the armed forces and war workers, there must be more recreational 
planning, those demobilized first should be used to help those demobilized later, as 
they will have keener insight into the needs. 

4. A better standard of living. There must be more federal and state aid to 
education as education now is not democratic but is given to those who pay for it. 
Many of those selected from the armed forces because of their higher intelligence are 
those who could not, in civilian life, have gone to college. 

5. Need for individual counselling and guidance. 

The problem divides itself into three periods: 

1. Now to the end of the war in Europe. 

2. End of the European War to the end of war in Asia. 
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3. End of the Asiatic war to the period of complete demobilization. 

Plans should be developed for postwar plans with all agencies called in the making 
of the plans, and with those who are going to have the responsibility for carrying out the 
plans making them. The library should be more than a reservoir of information, but 
should be a vital force in planning. 

Members of the panel were: Mr. Brigham, Discussion Leader; Richard B. Sealock, 
Acting Librarian, Gary Public Library; Mrs. Samuel Mitchell, Trustee, Wheaton Public 
Library and Counsellor of Northwestern University Vocational Guidance Bureau; Martha 
B. Merrell, Librarian, Racine Public Library; Robert Luke, Asst. Director, Chicago Adult 
Education Council; Arthur W. McAnally, Librarian, Bradley Polytechnical Institute, 
Peoria. 

Miss Wilma Reeve, President, Indiana Library Association, presided. 


THE LIBRARY’S PROGRAM 


The theme of Sunday’s meeting was: The Library’s Program. The speaker was Mr. 
Ralph Ulveling, Librarian, Detroit Public Library. 

Mr. Ulveling gave much more than merely a resumé of former meetings. He repeated 
the timing program given by Mr. Houle and stated that the problem had already started 
in Detroit. He mentioned that we learned in the depression years that there is a definite 
relationship between library circulation and unemployment. When the work begins to 
slump, library patronage begins to increase. 

The readjustment of industry is important. There has been a shifting of location of 
industries and a shifting from one material to another. What will happen to these per- 
sons and industries shifted? Will they return to their former places and to the use of 
former materials or not? Industries should be asked what their plans are so that libraries 
can buy reading materials intelligently. 

Libraries should be prepared to give assistance to counsellors but not to act as voca- 
tional guidance counsellors themselves. We should keep our eyes on the services for 
which we are responsible. 

The need for a job will not be the only problem. There will be the serious job of 
readjustment to family life of the returning soldier and the working mother and wife, 
particularly in the relationships with each other and with their children. There will be 
the problem of personal self-development and improvement. The library must be pre- 
pared to meet the people at their own level. The problem of the near-illiterate (the 
adult of 4th grade level) has shown itself more than ever before, probably because of the 
influx of backward communities to the cities. Detroit is attempting to assemble books 
in this field. Later in the discussion it was revealed that the army and navy has prepared 
books of this level and attempts are now being made to make these available to libraries. 

The library also has special and civic responsibilities brought on by population shifts 
from the farm and rural communities to the cities, from the home to the factory, and 
from city to city. The problem of the displacement of the colored worker and the woman 
in industry by returning service men leads to a need for a better inter-cultural 
understanding. 

There must be internal organization within the library. Plans must be made for 
those returning to service, rules for re-employment should be reviewed, there must be 
staff training to meet the new problems. Services need sharpening, both as to techniques, 
and to books. Community relations must be emphasized. This is not merely the re- 
sponsibility of the chief librarian but of all members of the staff. Special skills of the 
staff should be watched and utilized. 

The youth problem will not only include the youngsters who have grown up in war, 
have had war jobs and too much money, but also the young boys who went into the 
armed services at 18 years of age. The development of these boys in unbalanced. Some 
will never reach mental maturity. In the service they are told what to do every hour of 
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the day, and when demobilized will have to learn to think for themselves. 
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The library 


must be prepared to help them find their place in the world. 


The problem of the small library with the very small staff was discussed. 


The 


possibility of service is even greater in the small library because there will be fewer 


agencies to give this service. 


Volunteers who have been trained in various services dur- 


ing the war years should be used to assist wherever possible. 
A suggestion was made that, since many men will spend much time in the offices of 
the U. S. Employment Service, books and pamphlets might be placed in these offices. 
The Institute was full of information and inspiration, and although not presenting an 
optimistic picture, brought out vast fields for service. 


Panel members: 


Mr. Brigham, Discussion leader; Walter Kaiser, Librarian, Muncie, 


Indiana; Alice M. Farquhar, Readers Adviser, Chicago Public Library; Carl Vitz, Ralph 


Dunbar and Althea H. Warren. 


Mr. Clarence S. Paine, President, Wisconsin Library Association, presided. 
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Received by the State Library in Jan.-Feb., 1944 
Compiled by Dorothy G. Bailey 





Illinois—Agricultural experiment station 
Bul.: no. 499 Listerellosis 
animals, by R. Graham & others; no. 
500 Illinois hybrid corn tests, 1943, by 

G. H. Dungan & others. 


in domestic 


Illinois—Auditor of public accounts 
Credit union news: v. 1, nos. 4-5, Nov.- 
Dec. 1943; Mo. bul.: v. 19, nos. 8-11, 
Nov.-Dec. 1943, Jan. & Feb. 1944. 


Illinois—Civil service commission 
Announcements of merit examinations for 
positions in the Dept. of public assist- 
ance in counties of less than 500,000 
population, closing date Jan. 29, 1944. 


Illinois—Commerce commission 
Monthly summary of electric sales in II1., 
Nov. & Dec. 1943; Monthly summary 
of gas sales in Ill., Nov. & Dec. 1943; 
Opinions & orders, v. 22, 1942-1943. 


Illinois—Conservation, Dept. of 
Digest of game & fish codes of IIL, 
effective July 1, 1943; Ill. conserva- 
v. 8, no. 4, Winter issue, 1943; 
1943 migratory game bird regulations. 


tion: 


Illinois—Delinquency prevention, Div. for 
Annual conference on delinquency pre- 
vention, 12th, 1943. 


Illinois—Fire prevention, Div. of 
Report, 25th & 26th, July 1, 1941 to 
June 30, 1942 & July 1, 1942 to June 
30, 1943. 


Illinois—Geological survey 

Circ.: no. 100 Early Ordovician strata 
along Fox River in northern IIil., by 
H. B. Willman & J. N. Payne; no. 101 
Oil-field flooding streamlined for war— 
a suggestion, by F. Squires; Oil & gas 
drilling report: nos. 86-7, Dec. 1943 & 
Jan. 1944. 


Illinois—Governor 
Message of Dwight H. Green, governor, 
to the 63d G. A., first special session, 

Jan. 7, 1944. 


Illinois—Insurance, Dept. of 

Report: 75th annual, for the year ended 

Dec. 31, 1942, pts 1-4; & pts 5-6. 

Illinois—Labor, Dept. of 

An explanation of employers’ duties 
under the Ill. unemployment compen- 
sation act; Health hazards in soldering 
operations (reprinted from the IIl. 
labor bul., Nov. 30, 1943); II. 
bul.: Nov. & Dec. 1943. 


Illinois—Laws, statutes, etc. 
Fire protection districts, 1943; Game & 


labor 
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fish codes of Ill. effective July 1, 1943; 
Ill. election laws in force July 1, 1943; 
Laws governing private employment 
agencies inspection, as amended & in 
force July 1, 1943; Laws relating to 
elections & soldier voting . . ., effect- 
ive July 1, 1944; Laws relating to 
labor & employment (as amended & 
in force July 1, 1943); Old age pen- 
sion act (H. B. no. 656); Text of 
county health law & its four com- 
panion acts, Aug. 3, 1943; Text of the 
act relating to state employees’ retire- 
ment system, effective Jan. 1, 1944. 


Illinois—Public aid commission 
Official bul.: nos. 54-5, Jan.-Feb. 1944; 
Summary of public assistance Jan. 3 & 
28, 1944. 


Illinois—Public health, Dept. of 

A cooperative normal human serum & 
plasma program for hospitals in the 
state of IIl.; Div. of venereal disease 
control, H. M. Soloway, M.D., chief 
(reprinted from 26th annual report of 
the Dept. of public health, July 1, 
1942 to June 30, 1943); Ed. health 
circ.: no. 16 Prostitution & the war, 
by P. S. Broughton; no. 135 Grade A 
milk, pasteurized—raw . . . Dec. 1943; 
no. 161 Registration of births & deaths 
Jan. 1, 1944; Ill. health mes- 
senger: v. 15, no. 24, v. 16, no. 1, Dec. 
1943 & Jan. 1, 1944; Minutes of the 
community relations seminar “Planning 
now for postwar needs in IIl.”, Sept. 
10, 1943; What’s new in industrial 

hygiene: v. 1, no. 3, Jan. 1944. 


Illinois—Public instruction, Supt. of 
Circ. series A: no. 10 Ill. school direc- 
tory, 1943-1944; no. 11 The school law 
of Ill. enacted by the 63d G. A., 1943 
supp.; Ed. press bul.: nos. 377-9, Dec. 
1943-Feb. 1944. 


Illinois—Public Welfare, Dept. of 
Statistical summary for Nov. & Dec. 
1943; Welfare bull.: v. 34, no. 12, Dec. 

1943; v. 35, no. 1, Jan. 1944. 


Illinois—Secretary of State 
Certified list of foreign & domestic cor- 


porations, 1943, v. 1 & 2; Do you 


know III., press releases for daily news- 
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papers, nos. 471-82, Jan. 3-March 20; 
Do you know IIl., press releases for 
weekly newspapers, nos. 471-82, Jan. 3- 
March; Forms & instructions for the 
qualifications & registration of class 
“C” & class “D” securities under the 
Ill. securities law, rev. Jan. 15, 1944; 
Forms & instructions for the qualifica- 
tion & registration of investment con- 
tracts & investment trust shares under 
the IIl. rev. Jan. 15, 
1944. 


securities law, 


Illinois—State library 
Conducting group discussions, by D. E. 
Lindstrom, 1943; Standards for school 
library service (reprinted from IIl. li- 
braries, Sept. 1943). 


Illinois—State museum 
The living museum: v. 5, nos, 8-10, Dec. 
1943-Feb. 1944. 


Illinois—Supreme court 
Docket Supreme court of IIl., Jan. term, 
1944; Ill. official reporter: v. 384, nos. 
5-6; v. 385, no. 1, Jan. & Feb. 1944. 


Ilhnois—Treasurer 
Monthly report: Nov. 30, 1943. 


Illinois—University—Economic & business 
research, Bureau of Business studies: no. 
2 A study of retail trade areas in east 
central Ill., by P. D. Converse. 1943. 


Illinois — University — Engineering experi- 
ment station 
Bul.: no. 344 Fatigue tests of commer- 
cial butt welds in structural steel 
plates, by W. M. Wilson & others; no. 
345 Ultimate strength of reinforced 
concrete beams as related to the 
plasticity ratio of concrete, by V. P. 
Jensen; no. 346 Highway slab-bridges 
with curbs, by V. P. Jensen & others; 
no. 347 Fracture & ductility of lead & 
lead alloys for cable sheathing, by H. 
F. Moore & C. W. Dollins; Reprint 
series: no. 27 A brief history of lime, 
cement, concrete & reinforced concrete, 
by J. O. Draffin. 


Illinois — University — Extension service in 

agriculture & home economics 
Circ.: no. 562 Self-feeders for hogs, by 
D. G. Carter & W. E. Carroll; no. 564 
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For your health’s sake know your 
vegetables, prep. by F. E. Cook; no. 
565 You can have good neighborhood 
meetings, by D. E. Lindstrom & E. H. 
Regnier; no. 566 Honey production, by 
V. G. Milum; no. 567 Forest planting 
on Ill. farms, by J. E. Davis; no. 568 
Pest control in commercial fruit plant- 
ings, by D. Powell & others; no. 569 
Figuring the 1943 income tax, by R. C. 
Ross; no. 570 Better yields of spring 
oats with better varieties, by G. H. 
Dungan & O. T. Bennett. 1943-1944. 
Cattle feeding recommendations for 
1944; Dairy cattle: feeding & manage- 
ment geared to 1944 production needs; 
Feeding hogs: 
1944; Ill. 
v. 7, no. 


recommendations for 
extension mnews-messenger: 
12, v. 8, no. 1, Dec.-Jan. 
1943-44; Ill. farm economics, no. 102, 
Nov. 1943; Plan ahead for your feed 
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supplies!; Program aids & suggestions 
for the community leader: v. 7, no. 6, 
Dec.-Jan., 1943-44. 


Illinois—Waterways, Div. of 
Report: 25th, annual, for the year 1942. 


Illinois firemen’s association, inc. 
Proceedings of the 19th Ill. fire college 
held at the Univ. of Ill, June 8-11, 
1943. 


Illinois state academy of science 
Transactions: v. 36, no. 2, Dec. 1943. 
Papers presented in the 36th annual 
meeting, Jacksonville, Ill., May 1943. 


Illinois state historical society 
Journal: v. 36, no. 4, Dec. 1943. 


Illinois war council 
Defense news: Dec. 1943 & Jan. 1944; 
Ill. mobilizes: v. 2, no. 7, Jan. 1, 1944; 
News of Ill. at war: Jan. & Feb. 1944. 





“The operation of libraries is a public service. 


Whether or not you consider it part 


of the general municipal government, it must be financed from public funds collected in 
a large part from local residents and, for the present at least, governed quite generally by 
local citizens elected or appointed for that purpose. The library is a local community 
enterprise affected by the same economic, political, and social conditions that affect the 
other public bodies operating in the same area and in the same state. The librarian, 
therefore, should be interested in knowing the broad trends in governmental revenue sys- 
tems, in the control of local debt, in methods of public accounting and budgeting, and 
the relations between federal, state, and local governments. The library is not an isolated 
public body, and the factors that affect the finances of other local governments will like- 
wise have an effect on the finances of public libraries.”* 


* Chatters. “Financing the library as a municipal service’ in Joeckel, ed. Current issues in library 
administration, University of Chicago Press, 1939. 
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ILLINOIS ARCHIVAL INFORMATION 





REDUCTION OF RECORDS 


By MArGarRET C. NorTtTon* 


Continued trom February, 1944 Issue 


CAREFUL planning for the creation of 
archives will do much to check the ac- 
cumulation of unnecessary records. The 
necessity remains, however, for further re- 
duction in the bulk of the files by 
systematic withdrawal of records after they 
cease to have further administrative, legal 
or research value. As a matter of course 
all records should be preserved so long as 
they are potentially useful for the protec- 
tion of property or personal rights. After 
their usefulness for purposes of adminis- 
tration is over, generally also before that 
time, most government records take on an 
increasing value for historical purposes. 
Theoretically, therefore, all government 
records should be preserved permanently. 
Practically, however, even the historian 
realizes the impracticality of working out 
from such an avalanche of records as 
would result from keeping everything. 

The selection of which records should be 
retained and for how long, which can be 
destroyed and at what point calls for ex- 
ceptional judgment and knowledge of gov- 
ernmental organization. The British call 
it an art and provide additional compen- 
sation for members of the Public Records 
Office staff who are called upon to help 
decide. 

It is comparatively easy to select records 
of positive permanent value, relatively 
easy to decide on those of no value. The 
great bulk of records are borderline records. 
Take, for instance, the function of licensing 
persons to practice their professions. Cer- 
tainly the registers of licensees are perma- 
nent records. But how long do we need to 
keep the other records necessarily created 
in connection with the administration of 


* Archivist, Illinois State Library. 


the licensing acts? These records include 
correspondence with and about each ap- 
plicant; applications with accompanying 
credentials; examination records, recom- 
mendations of the examining board; com- 
plaints, records of examinations, hearings 
on and disposition of complaints; records of 
proceedings in relation to revocation and 
reinstatement of licenses; and records on 
renewals of licenses. That is one of the 
simpler examples of record creation. 

There is not at present sufficient com- 
parative data on records which the federal 
government and other states have recom- 
mended for destruction to draw up a gen- 
eral list of categories of records which can 
be recommended for destruction as without 
value. Each disposal list should be con- 
sidered individually. 

In making the appraisal certain questions 
should be asked: Is this the original, offi- 
cial copy of the record? Who made this 
record? Who uses it? What purpose does 
it serve? What information does it give? 
Who should be inconvenienced by the de- 
struction? Is the information contained in 
this record obtainable elsewhere? If so, 
where, and in what form? If the informa- 
tion is found elsewhere, is this record es- 
sential to establishment of the legality or 
authenticity of the information found in 
the other record? If two records cover the 
same ground, which would be the one taken 
to court? 

“TRUE RECORDS” 


A fundamental distinction should be 
made between what we at the Illinois 
Archives call a “true record” and a record 
which is a mere by-product of administra- 
tion. By the term a “true record” we mean 
a record which the law requires be stamped 
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with an official file mark and/or otherwise 
recorded by registration or transcription 
before the matters referred to in the record 
can take legal effect. Most county records 
fall into this category. Wills and other 
probate records, records of deeds and 
mortgages, naturalization records, registers 
of marriages, births and deaths, and enrolled 
laws are examples of that type of record. 
It is perfectly proper (and the law permits 
this) to substitute for office use, certified 
transcripts of the originals when they wear 
out or otherwise disintegrate or if there is 
a possibility that some one might attempt 
to tamper with the original. It is the per- 
sonal opinion of the writer of this article 
that such basic records should never be 
destroyed, but preserved in safe dead 
storage if there is no room for them in the 
regular vaults. There are too many pos- 
sibilities of error in transcription or ques- 
tions of authenticity only to be proved 
from the original to run the risks involved 
in destruction of such records. 

Administrative records which serve as 
memoranda of transactions involved in en- 
forcement of laws by government agencies 
may or may not be such “true records.” 
The line is a tenuous one, felt rather than 
subject to definition. The law makes no 
distinction between such records. Legally a 
record is a record is a record, to para- 
phrase Gertrude Stein. 


“HOUSEKEEPING RECORDS” 


“‘Housekeeping records” particularly per- 
sonnel records and those relating to expen- 
ditures of appropriations (except those kept 
by the State Treasurer and Auditor of 
Public Accounts) are generally not of 
permanent value. It is not safe to gen- 
eralize on this point, however, for these 
records vary in importance. It is impor- 
tant to keep fee books for as long a time 
as payment of the fees has any legal signi- 
ficance to the government or to the payee. 
In the case of fee books kept by the IIli- 
nois State Corporation Department, for 
instance, that means that these volumes 
must be kept indefinitely. Likewise it is 
personally important to each employee that 
his payroll and efficiency rating records be 
kept at least during his lifetime. The 
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scholar doing sociological or historical re- 
search might want such records kept in- 
definitely. Generally it is not difficult in 
practice to decide which of these “house- 
keeping records” need to be kept perma- 
nently and which may be destroyed after a 
suitable lapse of time. 


RECORDS OF TECHNICAL ASPECT 


A distinction should be made between 
“housekeeping records” and the records 
which relate to the technical aspects of the 
work of the agency. These latter records 
should be preserved so long as they aid in 
efficient administration of the Department 
and protect against claims of all 
Generally speaking it is considered im- 
proper to destroy any records of a current 
administration, though Illinois laws permit 
the destruction of certain State tax records 
by the Finance Department after three 
years and automobile registration records 
by the Secretary of State after five years. 

In addition to temporary preservation 
for current administrative convenience the 
objective should be to preserve perma- 
nently those records which would enable 
future administrators or persons interested 
in the history of the Department to get a 
clear and somewhat detailed picture of the 
work that the Department has been re- 
quired to do at all periods, what it did, how 
it did it (policies) and what measure of 
success or failure it had. 


sorts. 


The most difficult phase of the selection 
of records for preservation and for destruc- 
tion is to decide whether or not they have 
present or potential value as_ source 
material for the study of history, biography, 
genealogy, economics, sociology or other 
forms of research. Literature is filled with 
thrills over the discovery of important facts 
in the most unlikely places and wails about 
the attics which were cleaned out just be- 
fore the authors arrived. 

A common and helpful device is to set 
an arbitrary date back of which records are 
to be considered historical 
subject to destruction. 


and not 
Historians criticize 
this method because they point out that 
some routine records (though such records 
are comparatively few) dating back to the 
eighteen forties are of no greater historical 
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interest than routine records of the nine- 
teen forties which everyone would recom- 
mend for destruction as valueless. They 
point out that some of the records which 
historians today find of greatest value are 
being used for purposes undreamed of by 
the makers of the records. For instance, 
the Abraham Lincoln Association has pub- 
lished a series of volumes entitled “Lincoln 
Day by Day,” which accounts for a sur- 
prisingly large proportion of his daily ac- 
tivities throughout his lifetime, all com- 
piled from obscure items buried in court 
records, newspapers and correspondence 
files of his contemporaries. 

Certainly there can be no justification in 
letting any one get the idea that age is the 
only criterion for historical value, and that 
records before a given date must be kept 
while later records can be destroyed. The 
historian of the future will undoubtedly 
need the government records which tell the 
story of the social revolution exemplified by 
the new deal and those which describe the 
incredible overnight conversion from peace 
time industry to all out war work. 

There is a justification however, for se- 
lecting an arbitrary date prior to which all 
records must be kept and subsequent to 
which records shall be selected for preser- 
vation. There is a pioneer period in every 
state from which comparatively few records 
have been handed down. Government 
records are generally not only the most 
informative on such periods, but often the 
only records there are. The few records 
which do not seem to be of much impor- 
tance take up proportionately little space 
and can therefore be preserved. 


1870 CLosED PIONEER PERIOD IN ILLINOIS 


The date 1870 has been informally se- 
lected as the close of the pioneer period for 
Illinois. That is the beginning of the latest 
constitutional period and is a convenient 
breaking off place for administrative 
records. This date is acknowledged by law 
to the extent that destruction of any county 
records created prior to 1870 is prohibited. 
It is a great convenience to be able to state 
definitely, without further appraisal, that 
records prior to 1870 are acceptable for the 
State Archives. Creation of the impression 
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that those records, at least, are sacrosanct 
sometimes acts as a very definite check 
upon an official determined to “get rid of 
that old junk in the storeroom.” The 
transfer of older records to the archives 
clears sufficient space to permit a more 
thoughtful appraisal of what is left. We 
are very careful to impress the fact that 
while saying that every record prior to 
1870 shall be considered a permanent 
record, we are not implying in any way 
that later records 
preserved. 

For later records the archivist can say 
definitely that “all records derived from an 
organization that portray the basic facts of 
its establishment, form policies, and oper- 
ations are of historical value.”* Beyond 
that point the decision as to the retention 
of records as historical source material 
should rest upon a consideration as to 
whether the sort of information to be found 
in the records exists in some other, perhaps 
more compact or accessible form. 

It is true that biographers have un- 
earthed much otherwise unfindable Lin- 
colniana from records of a type we might 
consider destroying if they were modern 
records. The possibility of repeating that 
in the case of some Lincoln of the future 
hardly justifies our retention of every 
record that mentions every person. As 
Dr. Brooks, using Washington as an illus- 
tration, puts it, “obviously few of the mil- 


should not also be 


lions for whom we now have those records 
will achieve any unique importance, and 
for those who do there are so many more 
sources of information than those we have 
for George Washington that minor ones 
such as leave cards become insignificant.” 
Much of the scientific and sociological 
information to be found in modern records 
is tabulated by the departments from 
every conceivable angle as a matter of 
routine. The historian of the future will 
therefore have less need for consulting the 
original bulky case records. Furthermore, 
government records are no longer the chief 
source of information. Likewise, most 
government records are now made in such 
a routine manner on standard forms that 
* See 


discussion on archives as history by 


Archivist— 


Philip C. Brooks in the American 
1940, v. 3, p. 231. 
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there is little chance for flavor of person- 
alities which make old records so fascin- 
ating. 

Occasionally an official in discussing his 
records will remark, ‘“‘This is the important 
record from the administrator’s point of 
view, but from the historical angle I think 
this is the one we should keep.” Some- 
times they suggest adding certain informa- 
tion on their forms, which though not re- 
quired for administrative purposes, could 
be easily obtained and which they think 
would interest historians. The archivist 
can only point out that consciously created 
history is dangerously close to propaganda. 
The historians of the future will be best 
served if the records are well organized and 
present a true representation of the ad- 
ministrative purposes they served. 


MECHANICS OF DESTRUCTION 


Prior to 1943 the only way by which an 
Illinois official could legally dispose of use- 
less records was to present a legislative bill 
to the General Assembly asking permission 
for the destruction of specific categories of 
records. This method 
considerable time on the part of the offi- 
cial to nurse the bill through the various 
legislative steps; and on the part of the 
General Assembly committees to which the 
bill was referred, time and effort to de- 
termine whether or not such destruction 
would be proper and justifiable. To date, 
only a few such bills have been enacted 
Some bills presented in the past 


involved spending 


into law. 
have been ill considered, seeking permission 
to destroy records which, though no longer 
of administrative use, are historically valu- 
able; or asking permission to destroy 
records too soon after their creation. Most 
State departments have large accumulations 
of useless it has not 
seemed worthwhile to go to the trouble of 
getting legislation which would permit 
destruction. 

The Illinois General Assembly of 1943 
enacted three bills, modelled on similar 
acts in force in the federal government and 
in other states, setting up machinery for 
systematic destruction of useless records. 
Two of the bills relate to State records, the 
third to county records. 


records for which 
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THE STATE RECORDS COMMISSION 


A State Records Commission of five 
ex officio members was created to make 
recommendations to the General Assembly 
for State records suitable for destruction. 
Three members of this commission are con- 
stant—the State archivist as 
the State historian as secretary, and the 
State librarian as neutral party. The other 


chairman. 


two members are variable, being for each 
group of records considered the responsible 
officials of the respective departments pro- 
posing to destroy records. These depart- 
mental members respectively, the 
elective State official or the director of the 
code department or the presiding officer of 
an independent commission as the case may 


are, 


be—plus the division chief involved. 

“The Commission shall, at its meetings, 
bearing dates six 
(6) years after the transactions to which 
they relate have been concluded, are no 


determine what records 


longer of any value, historical or otherwise, 
and should be destroyed or otherwise dis- 
posed of. The Commission may, if it 
deems advisable, lieu of 


their destruction, that such records may be 


recommend, in 


transferred to any appropriate educational 
institution, library, museum, historical, re- 
search, or 
State. The Commission shall not 
recommend the destruction or other dispo- 


patriotic organization in this 


sition of any records if any law provides 
that they shall be kept for a period longer 
than six (6) years or if any law prohibits 
their destruction.” 


If all five members of the Commission 
are agreed that the records in question 
have no further value to the State, the 
State Records Commission is to recommend 
to the General Assembly that an act be 
passed permitting destruction of the records 
in question. 

Some of the advantages of this act are 
as follows: (1) Only one bill covering all 
records proposed for disposal need be in- 
troduced into the General Assembly at 
(2) If all members 
of the Commission, representing different 
viewpoints in the use of the records under 
consideration are agreed that the records in 
question should be disposed of: (a) The 


each regular session. 
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legislative committees to which the en- 
abling bill is referred can recommend pas- 
sage after a perfunctory hearing. (b) The 
official proposing to dispose of records has 
the moral backing of the judgment of four 
other officials besides himself. (3) After 
the General Assembly has once authorized 
the destruction of older records in a cate- 
gory, the law provides that later records in 
the same category may be destroyed, sub- 
ject to approval of the Commission, with- 
out further legislative action. (4) This act 
does not prohibit any State official from 
going directly to the General Assembly 
with a request for permission to destroy 
certain records. However, this is the more 
convenient procedure. 

The other two acts permit State and 
County officials, respectively, to use photo- 
graphic methods, particularly 
photography, in the making and keeping of 
records. Provided that these photographic 
reproductions meet the minimum standards 
of quality approved by the National 
Bureau of Standards, they “shall be deemed 
to be an original record for all purposes, 
including introduction in evidence in all 
courts. or agencies. A 
transcript, exemplification or certified copy 
thereof shall, for all purposes recited 
herein, be deemed to be a transcript, ex- 
certified copy of the 


micro- 


administrative 


emplification, or 
original.” 

One purpose of these bills is to permit 
officials to record documents by photog- 
raphy. For instance, the State Treasurer 
uses microfilm copies of State warrants as 
a substitute for the former registration in 
ledger volumes. The second purpose is to 
permit the destruction of bulky original 
records after microfilm copies have been 
made. In the case of State records the 
State Records Commission supervises the 
destruction in the manner prescribed in the 
act creating that Commission. 


DESTRUCTION OF COUNTY RECORDS 


No original county record created prior 
to 1870 may be destroyed. However, any 
county official who is unable to provide 
adequate housing for such original records 
may deposit the same in the Archives De- 


partment of the Illinois State Library, 
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which shall provide photostatic or micro- 
film copies for county use. 

County records dated subsequent to 1870 
may be destroyed through the following 
procedure: The county officer or clerk of 
court “shall file with the county board of 
his county a statement signed by him list- 
ing the records, papers and documents he 
desires to cause to be so photographed, 
mocrophotographed or otherwise reproduced 
on film and stating that, subject to the 
prior approval of the county board, he 
proposes to cause the records, papers and 
documents so listed to be reproduced on 
film and subsequently destroyed. A copy 
of such statement shall be posted in a pub- 
lic place in the office of the county clerk 
and in the office of the officer or clerk of 
court signing such statement. The county 
board, at any regular or special meeting 
held not less than thirty days after the 
filing and posting of such statement, shall 
consider said proposal and any objections 
thereto, and may authorize the officer or 
clerk of court signing such statement to 
case any of the records, papers and docu- 
ments listed in the statement to be photo- 
graphed, microphotographed or otherwise 
reproduced on film and to cause such 
records, papers and documents when so 
reproduced on film to be destroyed.” 
Records should be photographed in such 
order that integrity of files is preserved. 
The authenticity of the copy should also be 
certified on the film by the head of the de- 
partment in which the record originates. 

Officials who are thus authorized to de- 
stroy original records should be very cer- 
tain that the records ordered destroyed are 
actually completely and positively de- 
stroyed. Burning is of course, the most 
positive method, but one quite naturally 
frowned upon at present because of the 
paper shortage. If sent to the paper mill 
the official should be very sure that the 
records are actually pulped. Merely 
throwing them into the wastebasket from 
which they might be salvaged, is a poten- 
tial source of future embarrassment if 
some one produces the original presumed to 
have been destroyed. If possible the papers 
should be shredded under responsible super- 
vision before being sold for waste paper. 
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Detailed descriptive inventories of every 


record destroyed, containing an account of 
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Statistical records ordered 


destroyed permits future use of records for 


sampling of 


unforseen purposes. The federal govern- 


all the circumstances, should be made a : ‘ 7 
ment, for instance, retains five per cent of 


part of the permanent records of the office the records of each fifth year for certain 


departments. Sample forms should at 
least be attached to the disposal lists. 


of origin and of the State Records Com- 


mission. 





TRUSTEES OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES IN 
ILLINOIS: 


Are you having difficulty filling vacancies on the 
staff of your local library? Are you able to fill these 
vacancies with trained librarians? Or, are you hav- 
ing to take a well-meaning person “who likes books?” 

Courses are being offered this year by the several 
accredited library schools in this area which can be 
of great benefit not only to the individual taking the 
course but to the local library where they are 
employed. 

Maybe there are some of the younger and newer 
members of the library staff who could profitably 
enroll in one of these courses if the problems in- 
volved—time off, leave of absence, credit for over- 
time, tuition, payment of part of expenses—could be 
discussed with the members of the Library Board. 

Are you as trustees doing all you can to have a 
trained librarian and library assistants on the staff of 
your local library? 














